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ABSTRACT 

The results of a 1972-73 survey of Florida secondary 
schools concerned with the teaching of psychology are reported and 
compared to a similar survey made in 1970-1971. The survey of 1973, a 
four-page questionnaire, was mailed to 409 schools and gathered 218 
responses. A description of the results analyzes and compares data 
collected in the following areas: which schools taught separate 
psychology courses, number of students enrolled, school and class 
characteristics, length of courses, popularity of psychology, student 
demand, certification and preparation of teachers, type of approach 
used, course objectives, what topics are included and what topics 
should be included, and needs for new materials and materials now in 
use. Three concluding suggestions are that psychology as an 
instructional discipline for high school requires further definition, 
that more consideration should be given tp the clientele, and that 
teacher qualifications and certification requirements need 
description. A brief review of the literature concludes with 19 
characteristics of the status of pre-college psychology. A list of 
periodicals and journals and an appendix with data in tabular form 
are followed by references. The 1970-71 survey is ED 073 026. 
(KSH) 
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THE STATUS OF PKE-COLLEGE PSYCHOLOGY 
IW THE STATE OF FLORIDA DURING 1970-71 and 1972-73: 
A COMPARATIVE REPORT 

by 

Robert J. Stahl and J. Doyle Casteel 

During the 1970-71 school year, a survey of Florida secondary 
schools relative to the teaching of psychology in Florida was con- 
ducted and the results were reported by the two authors --^ In light 
of the tremendous growth of psychology over the past two years and 
with the growing efforts of diverse educational groups in Florida 
to establish certification and college degree requirements relative 
to training teachers to teach these courses at the pre-college level, 
the authors felt a need to repeat the survey after two years, 

A new questionnaire was designed l) to obtain data on the same 
broad range of areas and topics pertaining to the status of psy- 
chology in Florida secondary schools as was collected on the previous" 
study; and 2) to get information and data relevant to a number of 
other areas and subjects not included on the previous survey but 
which were considered important. In April, 19735 a four-page 
questionnaire containing 37 items accompanied by an introductory 
letter and a stamped, self-addressed envelope was mailed to kkj 
Florida secondary schools. After receiving an up-dated listing of 

■'•Stahl, Robert J. and Casteel, J. Doyle, The 1970-71 Study on the 
Status of Pre-College Psychology in the State of Florida: A 
Final Report , Gainesville, Florida: P.K. Yonge Laboratory School 
Resource Monograph .Wo. 6; November 22, 1972- 22 pages. 



schools from the Florida State Department of Education, thirty-eight 
schools were excluded from the hk-T figure-. This report includes data 
from 218 responses in the h09 schools surveyed {'33^3%)- 

The survey revealed that psychology as a separate course of 
study was taught in 175 of the 2l8 Florida secondairy schools responding 
to the questionnaire, When compared to data collected in the 1970-71 
SLirvey, this 1972-73 figure represents an increase of thirty-five 
schools (25.0%) offering separate courses in psychology in two years 
While 175 schools (80.3^) offered separate psychology courses within 
their curriculiuii, I58 of the 175 respondents (90.3%) actually taught 
zae course designated as psychology in their school. This report 
concerns itself primarily with the responses of the I58 respondents 
who actually taught the separate course of psychology. These 
teachers are grouped to form one category of respondents while the 
remaining 60 resporjdents were combined and are referred to herein 
as those not teaching the psychology courses.. 

According to the data reported in the 1970-^71 survey report, 
19^779 students v/ere enrolled in all ps?/chology C((^rses ranging in 
length from six weeks to one year with 128 teachers teaching separate 
psychology courses-. Respondents to the more recent survey reported 
that during the 1971-72 school year, 2^,709 students had enrolled 
in their psychology courses v/ith that enrollment increasing to 25,201 
stvidents in the 1972-73 school year. The 1971-72 figure represents 
an increase of 2^.9 percent over the I97O-7I figure with the lS>72-73 
enrollment showing a 27 A percent increase over the 1970-71 enrollment 
for all courses over six weeks long. 

The 17,^12 students enrolled for a one semester course during 
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the 1972-73 school year represents a slight decrease of .01 percent . 
in student enrolljnent over a two year period for courses of that 
length. This total is a 39'1 percent increase over the I968-69 
student figures (12,519 students) supplied by the Florida State 
Department of Education- The I58 teachers represent a gain of 
thirty teachers (23.^ percent increase) in the two year period and 
a 15^.8 percent increase over the I968-69 State Department teacher 
tally (62 teachers). While the pace of student enrolljnent in 
separate psychology courses has slackened over the past two years 
(57.9fo from 1968-69 to 1970-71 to 27. h% from 1970-71 to 1972-73), 
psychology continues to be one of the fastest growing course offerings 
in the history of Florida education. 

In examining the responses of the 158 teachers who taught the 
course, the data indicated that these coiH'se were offered primarily 
in public secondary schools (135 responses or 85.^^) with Non- 
Catholic privatv:.' religious schools (ll responses or 7*0%), private 
non-religious schools (6 responses or 3-8^)5 and Catholic parochial 
schools {k responses or 2.5*3^) ..following in that order* In addition, 
classroom teachers of psychology in one military academy and one 
vocational-technical school responded to this survey. 

The 158 teachers taught their courses in schools with dissimilar 
total student enrolljiients, racial mixtures, and urban-mral settings. 
The data collected relative to these school characteristics are 
reported below. 

One hundred and one teachers (6U.3^) taught in secondary schools 
with over 1,000 students enrolled. Schools with enrollments of 501 



to I5OOO ranked second with 25. responses {l^.9%)i 201 to 350, third 
v;ith 11 responses (T.Ofcr); 35I to 500, fourth v;ith 9 responses (5.7fo); 
101 to 200, fifth with 7 responses (^.5^); and^ schools with less 
uhan 100 students enrolled, sixth with k responses (2.5^-^). In part 
these data may suggest that psychology is considered to be a valid 
but not a critical component of many course offerings provided by 
schools. The data also suggest that required instructional component 
(e.g. 5 American Histoi^y) operate to restrain the development and of- 
fering of psychology courses in small high schools. 

Of the 15^ teachers" v;ho responded to the item concerning the 
approximate ratio of whites to blacks attending their school, 110 
t^eachers {'Jl.k%) indicated they taught at schools with a racial 
balance of approximately 80 percent white and 20 percent black. 
Twenty-three teachers taught in schools with a 65^/35yi 

vrhite-black ratio; 7 teachers (U.5?^>) in schools with an approximate 
■ ■yfo/'50% ratio; 3 teachevs (1,9%) in schools with a 1%/^% white- 
black ratio; and 11 teachers (7.1^0 in schools with a 20^lolQO% ratio. 

A clear majority of the teachers (89 or 57.8*/^) taught in se- 
condary schools v;hose geographic and social setting were predomi- 
nantly urban in nature.. Thirty-five teachers (22.7^) taught in 
primarily rurq,l schools while 30 respondents (I9.5?i) indicated their 
school drew students about equally from both urban and rural settings 

Information about the racial mixture and sex of the students 
enrolled in the psychology courses was sought. One hundred and 
twenty -nine of the 15^+ teachers (8^.9^) responding reported that 
they taught classes which had a racial mixture of approximately 80 



percent white and 20 percent black. This suggests that in better 
than four-fifths of all psychology courses taught in Florida second- 
ary schools, the student enrollment is approximately four whites to 
one black regardless of the white-black ratio' of the total school 
population. The data concerning the whites to blacks enrollment for 
' the other ratios specified in the questioimaire also support this 
claim. The second most frequently indicated ratio of whites and 
blacks enrolled in the courses was the 65^ white/35^ black ratio 
(10 responses or 6.6%), with the 50fo/50fo ratio 'third (5 responses 
or 3.3^)5 and the 20% white/8ofo black ratio fourth (8 responses or 
5n3%). No teacher responded to the 3^^% black/65^ white ratio in- 
cluded in the questionnaire. In only 8 of the Ik schools with pre- 
dominately black student enrollments did psychology courses enroll 
more blacks than white students. This data suggest that blacks may 
not perceive psychology as beneficial to their lives or relevant to 
their needs and interests while it may indicate that the psychology 
course is one of Lhe last bastions against integration still re- . 
maining in the secondary school curriculum. While other interpre- 
tations of the data are possible, insufficient information allows 
only for conjecture at this time. 

In regard to the sexual make up of the psychology classes, it 
v;as found that in better than tv^o-thirds of the cases {69.1%)^ the 
majority of students in the classes were girls. Twenty-six teachers 
(17.1^) indicated an approxdjnately balanced classroom while only 21 
teachers (13.8^) reported that a majority of students enrolled in their 
courses were boys> 
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. Tliat the blacks are less likely to select psychology than 
whites and that girls are more likely to enroll than boys' raise 
interesting questions. Do blacks perceive psychology as less 
valuable than other offerings? Do boys perceive the course as 
ferdnine in content or instructional process? Can psychology be 
used to help students (black and white ^ male and female) to ad- 
dress themselves to the social and personal events that influence 
and impinge on- their lives? 

Information pertaining to the grade level of the students 
enrolled in the courses was obtained. Courses open to only ninth 
graders or only tenth graders were offered at only one school each. 
Three teachers indicated their courses were open to just 

eleventh graders while k7 (30-1^) reported courses open only to 
twelfth graders. Tlie grade combinations which received the most 
responses were the eleventh and twelfth grades combined (69 responses 

or kk.2%) and the tenth through twelfth grades (33 responses or 
21.2%). The ninth throiigh twelfth grades combined received only 
tv;o responses (l.S'ji).. In 1970-71^ courses enrolling just twelfth 
graders or eleventh and twelfth graders combined were found in 8h,k% 
of the schools. The 1972-73 data revealed this had declined to 
7^.3 percent. These figures represented a tendency of schools over 
the past two years to break from the pattern of primarily enrolling 
seniors in the course and a growth toward allowing more tenth and 
eleventh graders to enroll in the courses. Tliis may mean that psy- 
chology is seeking a niche in the social studies prograiias offered 
at the secondary school level. These data also suggest that psy- 
chology as a course offering usually competes with Economics, 
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Sociology, Problemt: of Democracy, and. other behavioral ^cieijce 
oTferingo for the at'eation of twelfth graderh' wi^h either eleventh 
or "ceiith and eieveriT^ii graders allov;ed to elect r.ne course. Those 
iriLerested in increasing the niunher of pi3ycholot_;y offerings niigiit 
v;ell contemplate developing courses and instructional materials 
for ninth and tenth grades. Less competition v/ith other behavioral 
sciences is llKely. Tj-pical nintii and tenth grade course offerings 
for the social studies are less establislied in tradition^ conven- 
tion, and law tnan American History (eleventh grade) a.id Airier icanisni 
vs. Communisin (twelfth grade) . 

Data were collected relative to the length of time tne speci- 
fic courses in psychology were offered. The most frequent response 
showed 100 schools {Sh.yfo) ofl'ered the course for one semester in 
length. This figure was nearly identical to the 1970-71 percenteige 
(66. ii^) for sem*:. ster course offerings- The other choices and-re*- 
sponses were: e) a full year (Uo responses or 25.3fo), b) nine 
weeks (7 responses or 4.^%)- and c) six weeks (3 responses or 1.^%) , 
Five respondents (3-3%) indicated their courses were offered on the 
trimester system of 12 weeks in length. In light of the data from 
th.e 1970-71 study, there appears to be a slight tendency to offer 
fev:sr year long courses in psychology while at the sairie time in- 
creasing the number of coujrses six weeks and nine vreeks in length. 
This trend suggests again that there is a desire* to increase the 
number of student s enrolling in separate pf:ychology couri:;es_, and 
those so committed bei.ieve this is possible only by IL-niting the 
length of the courses rather than increasing tiie nij:Tiber of teacners 
teaching the course. 



When asked if the specific conrsea in psychology; were offered 
as an elective or required course at their school, 1^1" of the* 157 
respondents to this item {^6.3%) selected the former. This is a 
slight decrease from the 1970-71 data which revealed 98.^ percent 
of the courses were elective. The percentage of schools requiring 
psychology courses of their students rose from 1*6 percent to 3*2 
percent in two years. 

The survey obtained informatio;\ relative to the identity of 
courses or subject areas other than those specifically labeled 
Psychology which contained some psychological principles and subject 
matter. In examining the combined respon^ses of the 2l8 respondents. 
It was again found that 'psychological^ subject matter was taught 
in a variety of other courses and was again considered important by 
the respondents to the comprehension and application of those subject 
areas. Courses identified as containing psychological subject 
matter were: Sociology (28 responses or 37^); Problems of Democracy 
(26 responses or 35. 1^;!^); Foiriily Life (22 responses or 29»7%)l Child 
Development {ih responses or l8,9fo)j Home Economics {ik responses 
or 18 ^9?^); and Contemporary Issues (ll responses or lh^9%). The' 
choice labeled "other" received ih responses {l8,9%) and included .. 
such courses as Religion (k) ^ Aiithropolog*y (3)^ Teenager in Society, 
Human Relations, Farm Relations, Nursing Education, Senior Youth 
Guidance, Social Studies Seminar, and Modern Family Living. Al- 
though only respondents ma,rked this ibem of the questionnaii^e, 
many of them marked e.t least two of the choices with some indicating 
'psychological' subject matter v/as included in three or four dif- 
ferent courses taught in their school. This would support earlier 



data relative to the efforts of school? to at least iivkroduce more 
students to psychological concepts and. subject matter. Addition- 
ally, the data may suggest that the schools were making a great 
effort to incorporate as m.uch ^psychology' as they could into existing 
courses when they were not able to offer their students separate 
courses in psychology. Forty-four of the I58 psychology teachers 
Indicated that psychological principles and information were being 
taught in other courses at their school as well as in their own separ-* 
ate courses- . ■ ■ 

Wlien the respondents were asked whether the course was considered 
a popular course for students to take at their school; I36 of the 1^5 
teachers (93*8^) marking this item ansvrered in the affirmative. This 
was nearly the seune figure (9^.5^) reported in the I970-7I study. 
Interestingly enough, of the five teachers who reported their courses 
were required courses at their school, four indicated the course was 
not considered popular by students. It is not sixrprising that psy- 
chology courses are perceived by students as being more beheficial 
when these courses are freely elected by the students rather than 

imposed upon them by school requirements for graduation. 

In another item relateid to the popularity of the courses^ 
respondents were asked if student demand for and enrolinent in 
specific psychology classes had increased^ decreased;, or remained 
steady over the past two or three years- In schools where specific 
courses in psychology were offered, 87 of the 137 teachers (63. V^) 
who responded to this item indicated that enrolJjnent and demand for 
the course had risen over the past two or three years. The 1970-71 
survey revealed a slightl?/ higher percentage (65.2"^) of teachers 



repor-uia^ a growth in demand and enrolJjnent over a two to three year 
period. IVelve teachers {Q.6%) reported a decrease while 38 respond- 
ents {27-7%) indicated a fairly stable enrolJjiient and demand- This 
latter figixre is nearly identical to that obtained two years previ- 
ously when 27*0% reported a stuble enrollment c Again as in the 1970- 
71 survey, teachers reporting decreases in enrollment noted that the 
reason for the decrease was largely attributable to one of two causes: 
first, the school* s total enrollment had dropped tremendously as 
new schools were opened in the area; aJid second, the teachers who 
had taught the course before had departed; consequently, the principle 
reduced the number of psychology courses offered- This suggests still 
again that psychology has not found a conventional place in the cur- 
riculum It would appear that those interested in increasing psy- 
chology offerings must do two things: (l) determine what Jmovrledge, 
what understandings, and what concepts a high school student can 
anticipate Imowing as a result of instruction in psychology; and 
(2) eon\/iace those who exercise influence over the curriculum that 
the cotisequences of such laiowledge, understandings, and conceptual 
pov/er are of primary value as an integral (one is tempted to say 
essential ) element of general education. 

Infomation pertaining to the subject area of certification and 
college preparation of teachers teaching psychology/- was sought. As 
expected, social studies certificates were held by 128 of the IU8 
teachers (86.'^^) teaching the course. This compares to 71»8/c) of 
the teachers in the 1970-71 study. Guidance and Counseling certi- 
ficates were held by 23 respondents (i;p.5%) with Home Economics (t^ 
responses or and Science {h responses or 2.7%) following in 
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that order. A number of rr^spondents indicated they held degrees 
other than those specifically identified in the questionnaire or 
were certified b;y the Florida Department of Education in two or 
more areas. When their responses were analyzed, the data revealed 
that some of the psychology teachers held certificates in Admini- 
stration (7 responses). Language Arts (5 responses). Foreign Lan- 
guages (3 responses), and one each in Physical Education, Library 
Science, Journalism, Mathematics, Bible, Elementary Edvication, and 
Theology. Ten teachers did not respond to this item of the 
questionnaire. 

In Florida, as in most other states, a teacher could (and still 
can) teach psychology courses at the secondary school level without 
having had a psychology or educational-psychology course in college 
since no certification requirements have been spelled out by the 
state certification agency. However, the data revealing the strong 
social science background of the teachers teaching the specific 
courses and Lhe backgx''ound of those who Include psychological sub^ecL 
matter in their courses suggest that administrators and teachers are 
continuing to perceive the course as a social studies rather than a 
science course rnd that rjo^ial science teachers are perceived as 
the teachers mcst able to teach the psychology courses. 

One^third (51 responses or 33*9%) of the 150 teachers who 
responded to :he item indicating the level of their college training 
reported they held a masters degree. IVenty-six teachers (17-3'/^) 
nad completed some work beyond the masters level. One teacher had 
attained the specialist rank and one the doctorate. Thirty-soven 
teachers {2k.7)\) held the bachelors degree only v;hile 3^ teachers 
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(22.7/o) had completed some course wcrk beyond the bachelors degree 
level hut had not yeu received a masters degree. These data reveal 
that 7b* '6 percent of the classroom psychology teachers had completed 
wcx'k beyond the bachelors degree level* 

In exaiiiining the number of semester liours the I5B teachers had 
accumulated in psychology and educational psychology courses at 
either the graduate or undergraduate level, it was found that these 
teachers averaged 25^1 hours of college course preparation. The 
amount of their college preparatory bacKground ranged from a low of 
zero hours (ij) respondents) to a high of 75 semester hours with a 
mode of 2h hours. Wide descrepancies do exist in the college pre- 
paratory background of pre-college level psychology teachers. These 
data also indicate that the 1972-73 teachers had increased their 
college course work by an average of 2,U hours over their 1970-71 
counterparts who averaged 22.7 hours The data suggest that many 
psychology teachers enrolled in at least one 3-hour psychology 
course at the college luvcl between 1970-71 and 1972-73^ lending 
support to the claim made by several respondents in the 1970-71 
survey that tliey felt they needed more training at the college level 
and v/ould seek to obtain this preparation- The number of teachers 
with no college psychology course background increased slightly in 
the two-year period. 

Of the 158 teachers, 152 responded to the item re^-^arding their 
attitude about their colle^^e course preparation. A majority of the 
teacners (115 or 75 -7?^) reported they felt they had enough college 
preparation to teach psychology adequately in th63 high schiorl. 
Thirty^seven teachers (2^.3fo) felt less confident about trieir 



training and- did not consider their background adequate for teaching 
the course, When asked if they felt they had enough college" course 
work to teach psychology adequately at the secondary school level, 
71.8^b of the 128 teachers answering the 1970-71 sui-vey responded 
affirmatively. A comparison of the data from the two surveys indi- 
cates that the 1972-73 teachers felt more positive about the ade- 
quacy of their college preparatdon (an increase of 3*9^/i) than did' the 
1970**71 teacher respondents. These data seem to support the claim 
made in the report of the 1970-71 survey results that administrators 
and department chairmen are most likely to select those teachers 
whom they feel can do a good Job of teaching the course rather than 
randomly assigning the course to any teacher on the staff. The 
information regarding subject area of certification would indicate 
that these administrators are willing to staff courses with teachers 
from a wide variety of subject area specialties and from different 
degree levels to find a teacher for the course. 

Additional information relata.ve to the general approach of the 
teachers to their courses, the topics which were taught, and the ob- 
jectives set for the courses was sought . 

Teachei's were asked whether the approach they t5)ok towards 
their courses tended to be behavioristic or humanistic in orientation. 
Of the 152 teachers who responded to this item, 80 (52.6^) reported 
their approach was behavioristic with teacViers. (38 ..8'^) indicating 
a h^jjnanistio approach. Since 13 respondents refused to lean either 
v;ay and wrote in "both" or "about even", their responses were combined 
and made up 8.6 percent of the replies to this item. The fact that a 
majority of teachers indicated their approach tended to be more behav- 



ioristic than hiinianistic runs counter to what was anticipated 
especially in light of the strong social studies background of 
inoGr. of the teaciifLers teaching the course. These figures also run 
counter to the authors* conjecture in the 1970-71 final report that 
uhe strong social studies background of psychology teachers sug- 
gested a definite humanistic outlook by these classroom teachers 
ill their approach zo teaching psychology • However 5 with the cur- 
X'ent movement tovrard labeling psychology courses ^'behavioral science" 
courses, the introduction and use of a state-adopted textbook with 
"behavioral science" in the title, and the lack of an articulated 
"humanistic" psychology curriculuia for the secondary school, the 
started preferences of zhese teachers toward behavioristic labels, 
and perhaps methods and concepts as v/ell is understandable- Ttie 
reader is cautioned not to equate respondent selection of 'behav- 
iorism' with the work of B^F. Skinner, Albert Bandura, and other 
strict psychological behaviorist. The objectives toward which most 
respondents designed and taught their courses and the topics -hey 
included ±n these courset: add merit to this caution. 

Teachers were asked to identify the objectives they set for 
teaching their courses at the secondary school level. This item of 
the questionnaire a'^lowed teachers to check any number of the IZ 
objectives already provided and included an invitatibn to add addi- 
tional objectives. ■ A number of teachers marked several objectives. 
The three objectives receiving the most support and passing the 
7>.0')o level were: a) to help students cope vrith problems associated 
with emerging adolescence (132 responses or 8k-.0%); b) to assist 
students in adjusting to life and solving life's problems (126 
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Ti: spouses or '60.2)Q: and, c) to apply psychological knowledge in 
order tu •',:nder!::L.u*d contemporaiy social problejns and events (12^ 
rc^. c^poM.-^es or TcUy'yi). The three objectives least supported by these 
t*:-a.-^hers v/ere: a) to hc-^li; students in their vocational planning 
rejpom^r:;:. ^-^r 11/1%); b) to prepare students for college psy- 
chology coiu*se3 responses or 3"?^'^-^%)'^ ^^d^ c) to assii^L students 
in p-reparin-^ Tor ^axnily life (83. responses or ^3*Q%)^ Other ob- 
,ic:>ati"c3 set for t'ne course and identified by these teachers i7i 
i.he "ouner" category of this item were: to help students accept 
other;3 on equal terms; to help students become reasonably happy, 
reasonably successf^uli reasonably adjusted viable citizens; to 
introduce students to psychology as a true behavioral science; to 
provide students ^^itii the opportunity to understand and accept 
their development; to enable students to better understand man as 
lie behaves in literature^ history and the contemporary world: to 
':each tnc students to understand the types and causes of htmian 
ijc-iavior; i^iid, ic> help the r/tudents under ;.^tand his complete being-- 
B»j'-l;/, M".nd;, and opiri.t. Apparentl;y skeptical of the value oT psy- 
.:;-uluLy coursec on the pre-college level, one respondent listed 
a:; ine objective of these courses "to supply another elective v^hich 
luo.-::: good on paper!" In reviev^ing the objectives specified for 
••lie psychology course it is apparent ohat they emphasize general 
''life-adjustmen^/' and. "iiiental health" objectives while they de- 
t.-::.p:iasi::e oreparati on ror career, culle^'.e, and fan}il;y life activiti 

A list oL' •.Aventy-U/o tropics f^enerally covered in psycl'iolor-y 
C'oursf-^s in secondary sciiouls were listed in Lhe questionnaire. The 
v:pG.idents v/ere i::vit.ev]. to indicate -ill of tliose topics vlilch tliey 



j.L^,j.<-a ; vfielr c^u.;rseii The i'ive topi;jb covered moiiZ by T,iu- v.eac:j./ 
aoi.Ln.; " L^poeit^i.- oijurse;: in psychclOi-];y were InLelligence (l--f-5 
.;p-;;..;v- J r :i3Jr;j), l:;e::^aI i.Ilnes::; (i'^rO re^pons^.';u or *:^9.2^j), person- 
ify (13) rv:;:::ponceG 66, ^■■■;)^ inciitai iiealtri (13^ responses 01 
.■■'!.), oinoLi.cn^v (1;-' I'C s-pon-^eij or b^.o^b). Those topics leacL 
■ li." ; :.u:i.ecj r ai. h:t. i (y/ reixvon^es or ■23.'>/^)^ ^hiilci care ('o 
.' •.. r Jo.^■ ^;, ;-:ie i"!.;:!;ari oody ( bioloijir'al ha^-k^:round ) (o3 re-rpoi; 
■ . " love {■■■■'■ r)OV: 3'. -r ■;•••.;..";'.), an^l human yr-v/r-h cuu.l .level - 

1 '. oiii wcLo i.teiuiea seehing irii'orraauLon as 1,0 wlial topics 
'.^ell Ire inclutiei in pcyehoio^y courcec taurtil: at tne secondary 
^Ct, ;. icvrj,. The reeporKi.ents wei'e invited to ::3elect the topics that 
'.n id : ^■ ' rieluded in those courii^Oo witi'i trie option of adding addi- 
Li.ai -..onie^ Li' the uiie.^ provided were no-- suTd'Leient for cneir needs 
".:.e top live '^jpi.c;: previ.ou;:ly Lcient.ii'i ed a^^ the topics 
vr v^overea in poyeholu^;y eourirje taught by t-fiese teachers 
■.. ci..: :-h>,^.;'.* i.-jnioj /hji..hi Oij^hit t,o oe Iri^t tuUod i ti pre-eol 1 ur/.v,- 
- .;our.ve^;. Tne ::.'ne exceo' lun, inte IJ icsonee, vhicii rai^Ked 
in topic;: ta.ugnt, ranked nviniber seven on tiie topics to 1)0 
ct-..de;t I'.em. Ti.e top i'ive topics tnei^e leachern li:^ted ao tnose 

e'.;.--!--. to be ::ov'-red were emotions (137 re:^ponne:: i>r 92.5^^> 
.r.'iLi hlinetc: (ih2 recponn^^^j or 1^9 1''^)^ [rLeii^al health (I3I responrer 

:t.-r.v^c»na.i.ity ^h:eory (lc^7 re;;pon:-'eo or b'l and iii(;tiva- 

on (12'- r-ojoofiocs «>r ^3* The fif^.h ^.opie, [noti.vai ion, reaC/K-.i. 

r..ia'-'.- in tne top ice included, in current eourt-es section of^ t ti'"' 
r . ' r>]\: .^.ir'j . Tne T.opicL: oo/io i d<-''red, lea,:;:, h'fipOi'tant (.)n the baivL^' '.'f 
ey .;';r>-eL,] be i ncludeh in peycnoloey conrne:-; on rlrie level we>'e .nati. 



tics (52 responses or 35.1^)? the human body (63 responses or i|2.5?i)j 
child care (70 responses or ^7*2/0)5 parapsychology {dh responses or 
56.7^^)5 and heredity and genetics (92 responses or 62.1%). Three 
of the five topics selected as least appropriate are closely asso** 
-ciated with "behaviorism^' (statistics, the h"aman body, and heredity 
and genetics), and three of the top five topics (emotions, mental 
illness, mental health) are associated "vri-th "humajiism" . -Thus, even 
though there teachers perceived themselves as being primarily be- 
havioristic in their approach to their courses, the topics they 
covered in their courses and those they wanted to see included in 
courses taught at this level clearly favored ^^humanistic" approaches, 
objectivesj and topics at the expense of more "behavioristic^' ones. 
Several teachers responded to the invitation to identify other 
topics that ought to be included in pre-college psychology courses. 
A number of teachers desired to see some treatment of sex education 
infomation in these courses and used phrases such as ^'the psycho- 
logical f^unctions of sex" and "sex. and the meaning of love" to • 
illustrate the direction this topic should tal<e in secondarj^ school 
■coursesr Other topics mentioned by these teachers included myth- 
ology, witchcraft, leadership, frustration, the troubled personality, 
the psychology of propaganda, and the methods, tec?iniques, and 
services used by professionals tc- treau the various mental, emotionalj 
and behavioral disorders. 

Florida secondary ochool teachers again reported they were in 
great need of new and various kinds of materials, instructional 
aids, and information to help them do a more adequate job of teaching 
their psychology courses. The 1972-73 siu-'vey analysis revealed that 



these classroom teachers desired a great deal of assistaince in the 
form of materials and instructional aids and were quite willing to 
Identify the materials and the type of a^isistance they wanted. An 
..overvfhelming n'omher of the I58 teachers and the 60 other respondents 
to the survey indicated that this assistance and instructional ma- 
terial would help them improve the quality of the courses they were 
teaching. Tlieir responses clearly demonstrated their thoughts and 
feelings tcMard getting newer^ more useful, and lai'ger quantities 
of Instruction materials and resources. 

As expected, a large number of the I58 teachers used at least 
one of the fo^or state adopted textbooks in teaching their courses- 
With all of the 158 teachers responding to this item, 97 teachers 
{61. h%) indicated they used the textbook entitled Psychology: Its 
Principles and Application by T»L. Engle and Louis Snellgrove, 
Psychology': The Science of Behavior by A. A. Branca was being used by 
3^ teachers (21.5*^); Introduction to Behavioral Science edited by 
E, Fenton was being used by 2^^- teachers (15-2^); and Psychology by 
W.J, McKeachie and. C^L. Doyle was used by 15 teachers (9*5?o)< In 
contrast to the 1970-71 survey on which twenty-three teachers indi- 
cated they used more than one of these textbooks^ data for this 
survey revealed only 12 teachers used more than one state adopted 
textbook in teaching their courses. The data also revealed a mjimber 
of changes in the past two years relative to the use of state- 
adopted textbooks by these teachers. Data pertaining to the psy- 
chology text; authored by Engle and Snellgrove indicated that while 
there was axi increase in the number of teachers using it from 86 to 
97 teachers in two years, its overall popularity and use by teachers 
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declined from 73-5 percent of the teachers in 1970-71 to bl.k percent 
in 1972-73. Hovfever,, it still managed to maintain its position as 
the most used psychology textbook on the pre-college level in. the 
state of Florida. The 1970-71 second most used textbook, Psychol - 
og^': The Science of Behavior again received the second highest 
responses (29 in I97O-7I5 30 in 1972-73); but the third place text- 
book, Psychology , by McKeachie-Doyle * was not so fortunate In this 
survey. Psychology dropped to fourth place in usage In 1972-73 
(from 2l h% to 9-5^ use in two years) with its fomer third position 
being taken over by the inquiry-oriented text Introduction to Behav - 
ioral Science which captured 12.3^ of the responses. These data when 

compared to the results of the previous study suggest that psy- 
chology teachers are not only looking for better and more infor- 
mative textbooks; but, when given the opportunity will purchase and 
use these books to assist them in improving the quali.ty of their 
coiu'ses." However 5 despite the fact that these teachers had four 
state-adopted rextbooks from wViich to choose and even though twelve 
percent of them were using a newly adopted textbook a greater per- 
centage of teachers (52-3*^) reported they wanted a different kind 
of i.ext than did those v;ho responded to the 1970-71 study {h9.2%). 

Additional Inforaiation regarding the use of these textbooks 
was collected.. An exarnlna^tion of these data revealed that in twenty 
nine percent of the casern, these state-adopted textbooks v/ere u^:ed 
a great deal of tiie time by those teacher3 teaching the courses J.n 
psycholog:/. One-third of the teachers (33.1^'a) reported they used 
these textbooks often v/hile tv/enty-eight percent of the teachers 
reported using them occasionally. Thirteen teachers (9*^^%) v;ho 
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responded to this item reported they never or rareH^y used these 
texts even though they had them available in their classrooms for 
student use* The overall tendencies suggested nearly parallels 
the results obtained on the 1970-71 survey when 6h^6% of the teachers 
reported they used the state-adopted textbooks often or a great deal 
of the time. Hotveverj two years previously, 26,7^ of the respond- 
ents indicated they never used or occasionally used these books while 
the percentage rose to 31*^% in the 1972-73 survey. This general 
negative trend in using the current state-adopted textbooks is sup- 
ported by additional data indicating that 31 of the 139 teachers 
who responded to this item used these textbooks for lack of any 
other reading material(s)- The data support the. claim made in the 1970- 
71 report and reiterated in this essay that these widely used text- 
books are not including the kinds of topics^ concepts, informationj 
and subject matter that classroom teachers feel ought to be in- 
vestigated, explored, and taught in the secondary school classroom. 

Despite hhe fact that the past tvra years has seen a tremendous 
increase in the availability and quantity of commercially produced 
instructional aids and materials for psychology teachers to use in 
their classrooms, 9^-7 percent or ikk of the 152 teachers responding 
to this item reported they felt a need for more materials and in- 
formation to help them do a more adequate job of teaching psychology. 
This figure, compared to the 96.1^ reported two years ago, indicates 
a slight decline in the 'felt needs' of these psychology teachers • 
HoV7ever, 152 of 153 teachers (99»3*^) indicated they would use these 
materials if they were made available for theJ.r use. This is an in- 
crease of 2,h% over the 96^9% recorded for this item on the 1970-71 
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survey. These data suggest that while the 1972-73 teachers did not 
have the same feelings a.bout needing nev; and more instructional ma- 
terials, they did indicate they would use them more if they vrere 
made available for their use. 

Data were also sought relative to the specific kinds of materials 
psychology teachers wanted to see made available to them for use in 
their psycholog;^'' courses. (See Figure I). An analysis of the data 
presented in the figv;.re indicates the divergent and convergent needs 
as well as the overall preferences of the respondents: 

1. The 153 psychology teachers indicated a greater desire for 
materials and resources than those respondents who did not 
teach the course and those teachers responding to the sur- 
vey two years previously. Out of the fourteen materials 
areas from which to choose , the psychology teachers 
(Categoiy l) checked an average of 7-9 items while the 
other 30 respondents (Category' II) averaged 3-2 selections-' 
Tl'ie 128 teachers in 1970-71 averaged 7.k selections. 

2. The two materials areas (films and materials for classroom 
experiments) ranked first and second by the psychology 
"Leachers as most needed were ranked second and third re- 
spectively by those not teaching the psychology courses. 
Those not teaching the course selected simulation games 

as their first preference. However, the two materials 
a.reas selected by the 153 classroom teachers were iden- 
tical to the top two choices of the teachers tvj"o years 
earlier, 

3. Materials directed towards helping the slow learner still 
received the least responses from psychology teachers 
after two yearsc Tiiis type of materials ranked "Lhirteanth 
out of fourteen categori.es (55 responses or 3^-9%) in 
1972-73 and eleventh of twelve Cc^tegories (^^0 responses 

or 31.2^) in 1970-71* There does however appear to be a 
sliglit trend toward deciring more materials for slov/ 
learners, 

Wliile one-half of the classroom teachers in 1970-71 re- 
quested a curriculiun guide to assist them i.n planning and 
teaching thcii" courses^ only forty-three percent of the 
1972-73 teachers reported a need for such a guide. 
Apparently, teachers of psychology at the tijne of the 
secondary survey felt more comfortable about planning 
and. organizing the courses they were teaching. This 
may also reflect the consequences of their previous 



FIGURE I 



What type(s) of additional inatructional materials relating to psychology would you want 
to see made availabie for your \ise? 



Total 

Category I ^ Category II ^ A1;L 

(with percentages) Respondents 



A, 


PiljTlS 


135 


(88.2°^) 


21 




156 


B. 


t4ate rials for classroom 
experiments 


131 


(85 -6f.) 


20 




1-51 


C. 


Sinaulatlon games 


117 


(76.%) 


22 




139 


D. 


Fllnistrips 


116 


(75.8fo) 


15 




131 


E. 


Overhead transparencies 


102 


(66. 7f.) 


13 




115 


n 
I' . 


Posters and pictures 


93 


(60. 8f,) 


12 




105 


G, 


Audio tapes 


91 


(59.%) 


18 




109 


H. 


A different kind of 
textbook 


80 




10 




90 


T 


for teachers 


f y 




10 




85 


J. 


A reference service for 
s tilde nts 


72 




13 




85 


K. 


Pamphlets relating to 
careers in psychology and 
related fields 


72 




9 




81 


L. 


A cuiTiculum guide 


66 


(^3.i« 


12 




78 


M. 


Ma. -J rial for slow 
learners 


55 


(35. 9f.) 


13 




68 


N. 


Ouher (specify) 


10 


.( 


3 




■ 13 


•A- 


Category I represents the 
questionaire . 


153 psychology'- teachers who responded to this 


item of tiie 




Gategoiy II represents the 
courses. 


responses of the 6o respondent, 


s not 


teaching 


the psychology 


V v> w 

■A"3r"A' 


The Total represents all 2 


13 respondents who responded to 


this 


item. 
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experiences teaching the course or of their additional 
college training reported earlier. 

5. Because of the widespread use of siinulation games and audio 
tapes and the frequent inclusion of the items in the ''other" 
categoiy listed in the earlier survey form, both were in- 
cluded as distinct categories in the 1972-73 questionnaire. 
Simulation 'games ranked third among the fourteen categories 
(117 responses or 76-5%) and audio tapes ranked seventh 
receiving 91 responses (.59.5%)- 

6, Tne most drastic change in the preferences of the psychology 
teachers over the two year period was in the area of pro- 
viding a reference service for psychology students. Two 
years agO;^ 7^ of 128 teachers (57.8%) desired such a ser- 
vice for themselves and their students, placing this 
category fourth among the twelve choices. The 1972-73 
data revealed that only ^47..!% of the teachers still felt 

a need for this service causing it to drop to tenth place 
among fourteen categories. 

7* Among the materials or resources specifically identified 
by teachers in the ^'other^' item of the survey were; a 
pool of guest speakers (3)j the APA newsletter. Periodically 
(3)5 magazines like Psycholo^ Today and Human Behavior 
in class sets (2), and skinner boxes, mazes., color wheels, 
exariiples of intelligence, personality, and aptitude tests, 
mental health information, and case studies (one each). 

Because of the responses of these teachers and in light of the 
similarity of the results over two years, it appears that the conclu- 
sions about the availability and. accessibility of instruction re- 
sources and materials made in the 1970-71 report are appropriate to 
and can be repeated in this report; 

"1* There is very little in the way of materials and infor- 
mation available for use by these teachers; or 

2. The materials and information now available have not been 
adequately publicized so that teachers are unav/are of 
their existence; or 

3. Wbiat: is available is of such low quality that teachers 
prefer not to use any materials or chose to develop 
their ovm rather than to use much of what is currently 
available- Several teachers reported they were able to 
adapt articles from popular magazines, various psychology 
journals, and nevrspapers' in order to provide supplemental 
materials for their courses; or 
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The materials now available are not the types teachers 
want to use in light of being functional to the pui^oses of 
the psychology course as seen by the teachers; or 

5. The pui^poses of teaching psychology on this level have 
still not been articulated with much clarity^ and there 
is no accumulated wisdom serving to structure these 
courses on the basis of tradition such as exists in the 
other socia]. sciences; hence , teachers have no guide lines 
to follow in terms of planning and teaching their courses 
or ordering instructional materials needed to teach their 
courses in psychology. 

The data received from the 1972-73 survey and the conclusions 
based upon an analysis of these data both suggest that these class- 
room teachers are still not content with the courses they are 
teaching or the materials they are using to teach them. Tliese 
teachers are very interested in improving the quality of their courses 
and are concerned with finding ways of doing so. Tlieir responses 
clearly indicate that what has been done to assist them in the form 
of instructional material and information has not been adequate to 
meet their needs. It also appears that these teachers are willing 
to further their academic training in order to do a more adequate 
job of teaching their psychology courses; and this may result in an 
increased desire on the part of these teachers for materials and 
resources in the future. 

Thirty-five respondents expressed interest in offering psy- 
chology courses at their school providing adequate materials and 
personnel were available^ This represents &l.h percent of the 
k3 schools not offering separate courses in psychology. Only 
eight respondents replied negatively to this possibility. 

Thus, the need for educators^, scholars, coU-eges of education^ 
state boards of education, ciirriculum planning committees, and 
professional organizations interested in psychology on the 
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secondary school level to join forces to provide teachers with some 
of the InformaLioxi, materials, equipmentj resources, curriculum 
guides, instructional units, classroom activities, and teaching 
methods they need is still urgent* In addition, the college 
preparation these teachers need and are seeking must be provided 
in the pre-service and in-service progra;ns offered by the various 
colleges of education in the state and/oi* by training programs 
established by the various professional organizations interested 
in pre-college psychology. These educa'^ional and professional 
groups must share ide.:^s, personnel and resoixrces in order to deal 
more effectively with the problems related to teaching psychology 
to secondary school students. At the same time, colleges of edu- 
cation and state boards of education must not set up hastily 
assembled degree or certification programs which could result in 
creating additional problems rather than bringing about an improve- 
ment in the quality of the course offerings. Currently throughout 
the countiy, the vai'^ious proposals and suggestions made. by those 
concerned v/ith psychology on the pre-college level are beginning 
to attract the attention of those influential persons and groups 
involved in curricular, teacher-training, degree, and certification 
decisions- . 

After analyzing data from two surveys, the authors are convinced 
that those interested in pre-college psychology ultimately must 
make three decisions- Unless these decisions are made, persons 
interested in or teaching psychology on the secondary school level 
are likely to remain unhappy or uncertain with what is ts.ught, with 
the objectives of instruction, with the orientation of the course, 
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with instructional materials, and with the training of those who 

teach the psychology courses. Stated briefly these three decisions are: 

1, Psychology as an instructional discipline for high school 
students requires definition. This definition should be 
functional (purposeful), structural (organizational), and 
pedagogical (instructional procedures). 

2* Once psychology has been defined, a decision must be made 
relative to clientele, who -will take the course? To prepare 
course objectives and instructional materials for ninth 
graders calls for acknowledgment of constraints that are not 
as likely to operate with twelfth graders. To prepare ma- 
terials and design textbooks for selected students who have 
the time or the bent to take an extra elective differs from 
preparing materials and writing textbooks for heterogeneous 
groupings of students. The identification and statement of 
objectives, the preparation of materials, and the writing of 
textbooks should be completed only after decisions as to who 
should take the courses are made. 

3. Also with psychology defined, one should be able to describe 
the qualifications by which teachers can be prepared, cer- 
tified, and selected to teach the high school psychology courses. 

Trie suggestion that these decisions be made is not to presume 

that only one answer or one pattern of instruction in psychology is 

desirable. Rather, hopefully, these suggestions will stimulate debate 

and generate alternative patterns, subject to empirical verification 

and validation. 
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A REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 

Psycholog;y has been included in the secondary school curriculum 
since the l830's» By 1900^ it was designated as a separate course 
v;ith over twelve thousand students enrolledv ]3y 1935? its growth had 
becorne so significant that the American PLiychological Association (APA) 
organized a separate committee to study its progress. 

The 2 9^-8-49 Biennial Survey of Education reported that enrollment 
had Increased to nearly fifty thousand students- In the twenty 
years between 1932 and 1952, psychology courses in the high schools 
grew significantly faster than either sociology or economics course. 

The course gained in popularity and enrollment through the fifties 
and sixties. Records on student enrollment in 19^3 indicated that- 
nearly two hundred percent more sUidents were taking the course th-an 
had taken it fourteen years before. A sharp rise in schools offering 
the course and the increase in the number of states teaching psychology 
further attest to this growth. By 1963 it v/as estimated that nearly 
200,000 students were taking the course for credit- Estimates of enroll- 
ment by 1975 exceed the 300,000 mark- 
Studies of secondary school psychology courses during the past two 
decades have tended to substantiate each other. The following list 
briefly suirimarizes the important characteristics and facts relative to 
the status of pre-college psychology: 

1. Student enrollment and numbers of schools offering the 
course are rapidly increasing. 

2. Students and teachers see the course as being valuable.. 

3. I'here is a need for psychology courses in the cui^riculum. 
Courses are very popular among student. 
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5* Courses are offered in all fifty states. 

6. Courses are most often one semester in length. 

?• Courses are offered as an elective more often than as a 
required subject. 

8. Courses are more likely to be offered in schools with over 
300 students, 

9* Courses are most frequently opened to juniors and seniors. 

10. Girls are more likely to take the course than boys- 

11. Wliites are more likely to enroll in the course than blacks. 

12- Tne course is offered most often in urban school settings • 

13- Personal adjustment and mental hygiene are the two most often 
stated objectives of the courses. 

1^4. Courses are usually assigned social studies credit. 

15» Teachers are predominantly certified in social studies^ 

16« Teachers develop and use a great deal of materials such as 
popular magazines to supplement their courses. - 

17* The Tr, Lo Engle and Louis Snellgrove textbook^ Psychology : 
Its Principles and Applications is the most popular text 
used.. 

18. Psychology is not required in any state for graduation. 

19. More schools would offer the course if properly trained 
teachers were available. 
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PERIODICALS 



Trie ceccndai^y school psychology t-eacher may want to examine one or 
more of ihe periodicals mentioned below to supplement his knowledge and 
:,o d.is-jover additional resources relevant to psychology.. 

1. Behavior Today . ('Weekly), Behavior Today Publications, 
Box 2993, Boulder, Colorado 80302: ($25-00). 

2 . Educational Psycholcg;;^^: A Contemporary Viei; > ( Mo n t h ly ) , 
David Ratli+:^f, CRM Books, Inc., Del Mar, California 9201U: 
(^10, 9^). 

3. H unan Behavior . (Monthly), Subscription Department, P. 0„ 
Box 2810, Boulder, Colorado 80302: ($1U.00). 

k.. Pe op le - Wat c h i ng . (Semi-annually) 5 Behavioral Publications, 
2852 Broadway-Morningside Heights, New York, Uew York 10025: 
($5-00 per year for personal subscription). 

5. - Periodically . (Monthly), Margo Johnson, American Psycho- 

logical Association, Clearinghouse on Pre-College Psychology, 
1200 17th Street, Washington, D.C., 2OO36: (free 

upon reuqest ) . 

6. Psychology Today . (Monthly), Educational Subscription 
Service, South Point Plaza, Lansing, Michigan 48910: 
($6.00 per year lo teachers); or, CRM Books, Del Mar, 
California 9201U: ($12.00 y^r year), 

Ke^uonse. (Monthly), David Ratlii'f, CRM Books, Del Mar, 
Callforuia 9201U: (free upon request). 

■3. Teaching of Psychology Mev/isletter > (Quarterly), Lav/rence 
E. Murphy, Secretary-Treasurer of Division 2, c/o Dept. 
or' P.;;ychology, University San Fransisco, San FransJsco, 
Call rorrii a 9^117 : ( $1 - 00 ) . 

9* Hi^t: Behavioral Science Teacher . (Biannually ) , Behavioral 
Publ Lcat J ons, Inc . , 2852 BroarJ>7ay-Morn ing Ide He igh t s , New 
Yo>'^:, Nev; Yoi*k 10025: (4^5. 00 for personal subscription)* 
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JOURNALS 



Tr:e secondary school psychology teacher ir^ay want to examine 
one or nxre of the jcuraals listed below to supplement his linowl- 
edj^e and to acquire additional information and data relevant to 
psycholOi^y: 

1, /-jnerican Psychological Association, 1200 Seventeenth 
v.;-.reet, N.W. , Washington, D. G, 20036 

a) /iinerican PsycViologist ($5.00) 

b) Contemporary Psychology ($5.00) 

e) Developmental Psychology ($10.00) 

d) Journal of Abnormal Psychology ($10.00) 

0) Journal of Applied Psycliology ($10.00) 

f) Journal of Educational Psychology ($10*00) 

g) Journal of Experimental Psychology ($25-00) 

i":) Journal of Personality and Social Psychology ($10.00) 

1) P.'>ycho.].o£ioal Reviev^ ($5.00) 

2, Benaviora] Publications. 2852 Broadway -Morningside Heights, 
. rjew York J New York 10025 

a) Journal of School Psychology ($12.00) 
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APPEDJDIX 



The listing of the items in the following tables 
are arranged accordinr^ to the responses of the 
teachers who taught the psychology course in 
their schools. 
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TABLE 1 



Responses to the item: From the list of topics generally taught in psychology 
courses in secondary schools, indicate those topics which you include in your 
courses . 







Category I 


Category 


Total all 






(with percentages) 


II 


Respondents 


a. 


intelligence 


IU5 


(92. H) 


26 


171 


b. 


mental illness 


iko 


(Q9.2%) 


12 


152 




personality theory 


139 




18 


157 


d. 


mental nealth 


13!? 


(85.9%) 


10 


li+5 


e. 


emotions 


130 


(82. 8f.) 
(77. Of,) 


15 


1U5 


f. 


social behavior 


121 


15 


136 


g- 


learning and thinking 


119 




12 


131 


h. 


motivations 


115 


{73.2%) 


13 


128 


i. 


mental retardation 


106 


(67.5%) 


10 


116 


J- 


heredity and genetics 


106 


(67.5fo) 


7 


113 


k. 


abnornial behavior 


102 


{6k. 9%) 


Ik 


116 


1. 


sensation and perception 


101 


{6k.3%) 


9 


110 


m. 


the adolescent 


100 


{63.7%) 


Ik 


llU 


n. 


the history of psychology 


96 


{61.1%) 


12 


108 


o. 


parapsychology 


95 


{60.%) 


7 


102 


P- 


drugs, alcohol, etc. 


9k 


(59.8fo) 


13 


107 


q- 


marriage and family 


91 


(57.9?^) 


9 


100 




growth and development 


90 


(57.3fo) 


12 


102 


s. 


love 


88 


(56.0fo) 


7 


95 


t . 


the human body 


65 


{kl.k%o) 


6 


71 


u. 


eiilld care 


h3 


{28.6%) 


5 


50 




statistics 


37 


(23.5fo) 


5 


k2 



— ^ : . . 1 I ' 

* Category I represents the 157 psychology teachers who responded to this item 
of the questionnaire. 



Category II represents the responses of the 22 respondents not teaching the 
psychology courses. 

This total represents the 179 respondents who responded to this item. 
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TABIiE 2 





the topics that should 


be included in psychology 


Courses ats ub^ ^^poc^nrlaTv *^ohnnl 


levels 










Category I 


^ Q 4" Q or /^^^T r 

oategOj.^ 


Tr»-t-D 1 AIT 




(with percentages) 




nesponcLenus 


a. emotions 




('92 






b , me ri t a 1 i line s s 




f8Q 1^) 


PO 


1 SP 


c, mental healtn 


1^1 




15*6 


d, personality theory 


127 




20 


1U7 


e. motivation 


12 U 






15i+ 


i\ social be 1 lavio r 






PI 


lUi+ 


g« intelligence 




f8p U^-.^ 


18 


lUO 


h. the adolescent 


121 




IH 




learning and "thinking 


113 


f76 


dd. 




i . abnormal behavior 


111 


(75.0fo) 
(73.6^^) 


d\J 




k. mental rc^tartiati on 


109 


15 




1. sensation and perception 


107 


(72,2fo) 


20 


127 


growth and development 


105 


{70. 9i) 


23 


128 


n. love 


99 


(66.8%) 


18 


117 


0. marriage and the family 


97 


{63.y/o) 


18 


115 


p, history of psychology 


97 


(6§.5fo) 


18 


115 


q, drugs, alcoholism, etc- 


95 


(6l4„l°/.) 


18 


113 


r. heredity and genetics 


92 


{62.1%) 


15 


107 


s. parapsychology, E,G,P, 


8^ 


(56.7f.) 


13 


97 


t. child care 


70 


(^7.2^^) 


13 


83 


u.. the human body (Biology) 


63 


(^2.5fo) 


9 


72 


v., statistics 


52 


(35.1%) 


10 


62 


other 


22 


{IhM) 


3 


25 



^ Category I represents the IU8 psychology teachers who responded to this item of 
the quest lonnaire . 



Category II represents the responses of the 27 respondents not teaching the 
psychology courses, 

-:fx--x Tj:i£ total represents all 175 respondents v/ho responded to this item^ 
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TABLE 3 



A comparison of the rankings assigned to topics between those toplCS' that were 
being taught and those topics that should be taught, (Reference; Tables 1 and 2) 

Ranking of topics Ranking of 

that are being topics that 

taught (Table l) should be taught 
(Table 2) 



c 


1 r'\ 'i d~\ 1 'V C ^ 

1 li oc xj__L^cnce 


± 


( 


D • 


lucuiia-j- i±±ness 


o 




C • 


per sonax-L oy Lneorj 


o 

J 




a. 


mental healtli 


4- 


3 


e. 


emotions 


5 


1 


I, 


social behavior 


6 


6 




learning and thinking 


7 


9 


h. 


motivation 


8 


5 


i. 


mental retardation 


9 


11 


J. 


heredity and genetics 


10 


18 


k. 


abnormal behavior 


11 


10 


1. 


sensation and jjerception 


12 


12 


m. 


the adolescent 


13 


8 


n. 


the history of psychology 


11+ 


16 


o. 


parap sy chology 


15 


19 


P- 


drugs, slcohol, etc. 


lb 


17 


q. 


marriage and family 


17 


15 


r. 


growth and development 


18 


13 


s. 


love 


10 ^. 


lU 


t. 


the human body 


20 


21 


u. 


child care 


21 


20 




statistics 


22 


22 
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TABLE k 



Responses to the item: Check the objectives which most accurately reflect the 
objectives you set for your course (s), _ 



Category I * Caucgwry Total All 

(with percentages) II Respondents -^^^ 



a. 


to help students cope with 
problems associated with 












emerging adolescence 


132 




16 


lUB 




to assist students in ad- 
justing to life and solving 












life^ s problems 


126 


[So. 2%) 


19 


1*^5 


Q. 


to apply psychological knowl- 
edge to understand contempor- 












ary social problems and events 


12U 




19 






to help develop an appreciation 
for psychology as a field of 












scientific knowledge 


115 


{73.2%) 


9 


12k 


e , 


to help students understand 
and deal with their personal 












problems 


105 


(66 &i) 


l8 


123 




to assist students in devel- 
onins! a basic Dsvchc;lo^v of 












life 


101 


(6U.3fo) 


8 


109 




to eliminate man^ of the miS"" 
conceptions students have about 












psychology and psychologists 


99 




8 


107 


a. 


to assist students in under- 
standing the vocabulary asso- 












ciated vrith psychology 


95 


(60.5%) 


20 


115 


i. 


to help students bet-ter under- 
stand and accept themselves 












as individuals 


91 


(57. 9f.) 


5 


96 




to assist students in preparing 












for family life 


83 


(52. 8« 


b 


88 




Lo prepare students for college 












psychology courses 


56 


(35.6fo) 


2k 


80 


1, 


t(i help students in their voca- 












tional, understanding 


31 


(l9.7fo) 


0 


31 




oiher 


25 


(15.9fc) 


10 


35 



* Category I represents the 1^^8 psychology teachers who responded to this item 
of the questionnaire. 



Categoz^'- II represents the responses of the 37 respondents not teaching the 
psychology course sS . 

This totaJ- represents all I85 respondents who responded to this item. 
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